











cinema enthusiast in Italy for more than a year. And now Fellini has 
managed to begin without anyone’s knowing it, slipping from the moment 
before to the moment after in a comfortable seclusion that seems to have 
almost dissipated his ill humor. Now he seems like a little boy taking his 
first swim of the year, torn between fear of the cold water and anticipation 
of the fun that is waiting. 

Second shot, second Carla: an identical copy of the first: the same 
mouth, the same wig, the same coat, the same hat. There is something at 
once terrifying and exhilarating in so strong a resemblance. For those of 
us who have just watched Fellini testing actors for those same roles in his 
film, the repetition and screening of the same tests as a part of Guido’s 
film gives a bewildering sense of déja vu. 

By the end of the morning ten people are circulating within camera 
range in a succession of interrelated movements: three Carlas, three 
Saraghinas, one production director, one electrician (a real one), Guido 
and Camilla Cederna, who works for L’Espresso. Camilla is the only re- 
porter allowed on the set. She arrived just as Fellini was about to have 
the first strike given on the take board * to start the last shot. As soon as 
he saw her, Fellini cried out joyfully, “Camilla!” He left the camera to 
kiss her and compliment her, and took her hand to lead her under the 
lights. “Just sit there, and you'll really be in the picture.” 

And with complete poise she plays the part of herself, come especially 
from Milan to be present for the first take of the new film by Federico 
Fellini, alias Mastroianni-Guido. Even while she chats with one of the 
Saraghinas she is recording, in big formless letters, and without ever looking 
at her notebook, everything that her eye almost automically observes 
around her. 

Giulietta Masina (Fellini’s wife) arrives as the scene ends. The mem- 
bers of the company go one by one to greet her, near the door, while she 
talks with Valerio Zurlini, who has just finished the montage of Family 
Diary in the laboratories next door. Zurlini has brought his friend a bottle 


* The take board (onomatopoetically called ciak in Italian) is a wooden rectangle on 
which is chalked the number of the take. The number is photographed before the action 
begins. A movable arm called a “clapstick” is hinged to the top of the board. Thus, by 
photographing the take number and the act of striking the clapstick and recording the sound 
on the sound track, the film editor has a sharp visual and aural control to use in synchroniz- 
ing film and sound. 
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